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and continually Increasing scientific knowledge, the tendency of development will 
not be along the lines he indicates. The latter argument is the important one. 

The gist of the matter is that for the first time in the history of the human race 
physical science has become the leading factor in its development. The reasons of 
observed phenomena and the connections between events are becoming more and 
more apparent, and men are naturally able to avoid many of the disasters of the 
past. Consequent upon the development of physical science follows the develop- 
ment of natural science, particularly of late in the field of biology, and as a result 
the successful treatment and prevention of diseases have made enormous strides. 
So it is around the whole circle of knowledge. It is not safe, and, indeed, it never 
has been, to attempt to state what cannot be done in the future, unless the condi- 
tions are thoroughly understood. It is futile to assert that the experience of the 
past must be law in the future, unless it can be shown also that the conditions or 
the environment has not changed. So far as one has facts to present, let them be 
received with respect and grateful appreciation ; but when inferences are put for- 
ward, let them be recognized as such, and not as facts, and let them be subjected to 
the most searching investigation ; for the conditions determine the correctness of 
the inference, and any alteration in them frequently invalidates entirely the infer- 
ence : in the words of the good old saw, which is a philosophical truth, "circum- 
stances alter cases." 

Peter Townsbnd Austen. 

the american student. 

Evert sphere to-day tingles with fresh life. It is change, development, trans- 
formation, new birth. There is no present tense in America, so rapid are the cur- 
rents of the time ; it is only past and future. The American has no still-power. 
A mighty thrilling force permeates land and people, urging on to ever newer forms 
of action. Ours is the atmosphere of the counting-house, the mill, the machine-shop, 
the forge, the laboratory. 

Beautiful is this activity, so varied, so continuous, so extensive, investing 
material forces with almost spiritual charm. There is nothing inert, sluggish, stag- 
nant, dead. We are, perhaps, too near to realize its immensity or appreciate aright 
the vast, immeasurable expenditure of power with the magnificent attainment. 
Life, society, the arts, the sciences, the humanities, a eem to be approaching their 
final stage, as the era of the tinder-box recedes and that of the electric motor is upon 
us. The shores of the New Atlantis are less distant with each advancing wave of 
knowledge. Is the finite over, and has the infinite begun ? 

People, and nations too, often have the defect of their virtues, and there are 
grave dangers even in this Augustan age of American progress. Activity carried 
too far is a disease. It is perpetual emotion which fills the hospital and the asylum. 
American stir, bustle, change, development, achievement, should arouse our pride, 
it is true, but our national safety dares not rest on Yankee notions alone. There 
must be pauses, there must be leisure, there must be gentler influences and a more 
restful atmosphere ; in one word, there must be higher ideals than the money -stand- 
ard, mortgages, exchange, and cheap clothing. 

It Is half a century and more since Emerson, in a memorable address, which is 
still charged with all of its olden inspiration, exhorted the American scholar to be 
true to himself, to stand upon his own feet and see with his own eyes, thus creating 
an American culture of which the universe need not be ashamed. Those ringing 
words have had their influence : the sting and the spur were timely. The prophet 
had come, but the nation was not ready to hear and obey — a common occurrence in 
the history of mankind. Emerson emphasized eloquently enough the scholar's 
function and the scholar's relation to the Republic. That to-day American scholar- 
ship is not broader and richer is largely because the American student fails to recog- 
nize his position and his opportunity. Does he ever soberly reflect upon the student s 
duty and purpose in every national crisis ? Shall he be trader like the rest, or 
guardian of the ideal ? Shall he be moulded by hi3 surroundings or shall he mould 
them ? Hammer or anvil— which shall it be ? 
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In other lands the student is a national factor. He is the fourth estate— nay 
often the first estate. Those bands of eager young men, poorly-clad and half 
famished it may be, know how to strike the key-note of rebellion that will spread 
from city to city. It is student enthusiasm which can fan the flame of revolution. 
Discontent in their universities must be reckoned with by European potentates and 
impotentates. It was the student torch that burnt the fiercest in 1848. The students 
of Spain, Germany, France, Austria, Hungary, are more than mere schoolboys with 
parrot recitations and trite graduation exercises. They are part of the nation— a 
student soldiery, in fact. Today in Russia the student power is feared by the gov- 
ernment, or repressive legislation would not be enacted against the universities. 
But frantic absolutism can proscribe, exclude, persecute ; the students will not be 
restrained even by threats of Siberia and the knout. They demand freedom ; social 
and religious equality. They will stand upon their own feet— even if some, in their 
rampant agnosticism, prefer to stand upon their heads. 

Here in sunny America the student has no need to be a revolutionist, but he 
must revolutionize himself and his methods. He must realize the student's oppor- 
tunity and vindicate the American character at its ripest and best. We have 
hundreds of colleges in our land, large and small, old and new; colleges of solid 
stone and colleges of bric-ft-brac foundations. But this seems to be the aim and end 
in view— to graduate students and confer degrees ; not to vitalize the national life. 
In England the universities are represented in the public service and in Parliament. 
In America, unhappily, the bar-room, not the academy, has the strongest " pull " at 
elections. 

The student's voice must be an effective factor in the work of American redemp- 
tion. But to become effective the colleges themselves must cooperate and instil 
into their students other elements. The knowledge of the alphabet is one thing — 
the alphabet of knowledge quite another. Mare chairs are needed than those exist- 
ing ; and men, not money, are wanted to supply them. The classics, ancient and 
modern, philosophy, history, the science of numbers, and numbers of sciences are the 
usual subjects taught. How shall these be supplemented 1 

First, there should be a chair of enthusiasm. Without enthusiasm, all knowledge 
is poor di-oss indeed. It is the electric current which sets the student in sympathy 
with his work and makes him love labor until labor becomes love. Enthusiasm for 
learning for its own sake, for truth for truth's sake, for humanity for humanity's 
sake, transforms the student from the mere plodder and pedant to the master and 
teacher. Otherwise he may exclaim with Goethe : 

" He has the fragments in his hand, 
But missing is the spiritual band . " 

Mighty is the power of enthusiasm ; resistless its forward sweep. It shall glorify 
instruction, redeem it from pedantry, and summon our thoughtful youth to noble ef- 
fort and lofty ambitions. To the enthusiasm of one man, Gemistus Plctho, after 
the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, Europe is indebted for the Renaissance, 
for the revival of learning in the middle ages. Enthusiasm is at the basis of every 
movement for human progress. It weaves a crown of glory around prophet and 
teacher ; it enters in triumph the martyr's cell ; it nerves the missionary in distant 
lands ; it encourages the worker in every sphere. You can measure men and women 
by their enthusiasm. The greater and nobler they are the steadier burns the flame. 
Whatever their right hands find to do they doit with all their might, and forget 
toil, anxiety, self, in the quest after their Golden Grail. Blessed are the enthusiasms 
that preserve humanity from stagnation. 

Next to a chair of enthusiasm, let the colleges provide a chair of reverence. It 
was a thought worthy of Goethe's genius to have special instruction in reverence in 
the ideal school of ethics which is described in " Wilhelm Meister." Critics often 
state that we Americans are deficient in reverence, and go so far as t« hint at a cer- 
tain national defect. We might possess more of that trait— the invisible dew 
which sweetens and sanctifies the intellect. " Let knowledge grow from more to 
more," sings the poet, " but more of reverence in us dwell." Reverence for what? 
For musty tomes, for dust-covered folios, for antiquated formulas, for the strut and 
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circumstance of pedantry ? Nay, reverence (or the humanity which learning trans- 
mits to us and makes intelligible in its wider scope. The student should be taught 
to read reverently the message of the past, whether traced on stone from Greece, 
written on parchment from Judea, or burnt into brick from Assyria. All history is 
sacred; there is no abrupt transition from the sacred to the profane. All learning is 
holy which broadens our vision and teaches the nearer duty. The past is but the 
story of men and women like ourselves, with their virtues and fallings, their sorrows 
and triumphs. The present is but the same drama, in which we are the actors. 
Dress, dialect, dwelling, may have been different, but soul and heart were the same. 
They loved, hated, suffered, conquered— is it not our history, too, although we pride 
ourselves on sleeker bearing and more outward polish 1 

Let the student revere humanity in all its movements and phases, and be grate- 
ful for the vista of the past and prospect of the future. W hether history, philosophy, 
the languages, or natural science spur him on, let him be reverent in his task; with 
the scrupulousness of the Arab who will not permit a torn page of the Koran on the 
floor of his dwelling lest, perchance, Allah's name be profaned, but consigns all 
fragments to the flames. Moreover, there is not a human study, however frag- 
mentary, which bears not a higher imprint and teaches not the diviner lesson. The 
true student has always been reverent. " Teach thy tongue to say, 'I do not know,' " 
exclaimed a rabbinical sage ; and that has been the motto of the best and wisest. 
Knowledge has its limitations which must be recognized. Nature must have its 
veil before which the student must reverently stand and admit his helplessness. 
There lived once a famous philosopher who resolved to pierce the mystery of a rose's 
perfume. He took in hand a royal flower, all aglow with color and sweetness. Leaf 
by leaf, petal by petal, he plucked it apart; and found at last that he had the frag- 
ments, not the fragrance, the ashes, not the essence, of the rose. 

The American student, then, must possess more than mere push and pluck- 
qualities which exist in the atmosphere and need no special cultivation. W ith the 
three-leaved clover as their badge, knowledge, reverence, and enthusiasm, our bands 
of students will form the true Preetorian Guard of the commonwealth. And if in 
the old-time legend one Roman's heroism saved the Eternal City, what might not 
the American students accomplish for our country if the ten thousand at our colleges 
be true to themselves and that higher culture which dignifies, beautifies, immor- 
talizes? In an era of political greed and corruption, be it theirs resolutely to point 
to loftier aims and arouse the public to loyalty to fundamental American principles 
—the gentle life, the reverent mood, the modest bearing, those quieter and sturdier 
qualities which give character and permanency to a nation. 

Culture crystallized into patriotism — can there be a nobler aim for the student ? 
Harvard's memorial to her heroic sons who fell in defence of the Union is full of 
suggestiveness. " They died for her," wrote Lowell in his thrilling " Commemoration 
Ode." What epitaph could be nobler ? In olden daysmen made learning the ob- 
jective point ; to-day the true student will never despise learning, but will regard all 
culture as useless which fails to inspire him wuh reverence and enthusiasm, and 
spur him to battle for his country's sake and the dearest interests of humanity. 

Abbam S. Isaacs. 
III. 

LUCK IN LITERATURE. 
It is curious to note in the history of literature how many authors have owed 
their fame to a single thought, the chance inspiration of au'hour. As there have 
been painters, not generally much above mediocrity, who have scaled the heights of 
excellence in a single picture, so there have been poets, ordinarily only second- or 
third-rate, whom a solitary ode or sonnet has lifted to the level of the masters of 
song. In some happy hour, some mental crisis, they have soared on the wings of 
fancy to a high heaven of invention; but when, flushed with confidence by their suc- 
cess, they have plumed themsel ees for another not less daring flight, and essayed to 
"dally with the sun and sport with the breeze," they have "fallen flat, and shamed 
their worshippers," There is hardly any cultivated man that has not at times brief 



